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REMINISCENCES OF THE ABBATE 
BAINI. 

BT FEEDrSTANb HTDIiKB. 

[concluded.] 

The foUowiiig may serve as a proof of his 
really affectionate kindness: While he was 
looking, with conscientious earnestness, 
through my attempts, I was transcribing 
-compositions by Palestrina, in order not to 
be doing nothing. The next time I returned, 
I would find, in Baiui's hand, the words, 
which I had not had time in the evening to 
write myself, traced under the music. I 
hardly dared to thank him for taking this 
trouble, and felt quite touched to think he 
had done so. 

After he had subjected my exercise to the 
strictest criticism, Baini used to begin chat- 
ting with us. In this, as in many other in- 
stances, I have to regret deeply not taking 
notes, for a very great deal of what he told 
me reaUy possessed historical interest. The 
reader will easily understand this when he 
reflects that Baini had spent all his life in 
Rome, and that the year of his birth was 
1775. He had served a whole series of Popes ; 
had been brought in close contact with them; 
and struck me as having taken as unpreju- 
diced a view of the affairs of the world as was 
conceivable in so fli-mly beheving, and, in 
many respects, so zealous, a priest. _ Of 
course, he sometimes mode assertions which, 
for people like us, sounded strange, not so 
much in themselves, as from their context. 

Thus he told me, one day, the life of the 
then Pope, Gregory XVI., and I cannot de- 
ny tiiat he told it in a somewhat irrevereh- 



tial manner. The minute details have es- 
caped uiy memory, but there is one thing I 
know, and that is: that the Abbate attrib- 
uted to very mundane chances the adoption 
by the future Prince of the Church of his 
sacred career. Gregory, he said, entered a 
monastery in which he mounted very rapid- 
ly from step to step, chiefly because the 
brothers had run away for fear of the French." 
The Abbate continued his narrative;^ln the 
same strain, till, in perfect simpltc^g-l 
asked, "How did he become Pope ?" ' **|ltfcl 
was the business of the Holy Ghost," was 
the answei'. I suppose I looked rather as- 
tonished, for, after a moment's silence on 
both sides, Baini continupd very seriously: 
"How do you think that the election of Pope 
can take place except through the Holy 
Ghost? Just reflect. ■ There are a niun- 
ber of men seated together, not one of whom 
wishes the other to obtain so elevated a po- 
sition, and yet the decision has to be unani- 
mous. The Holy Ghost alone can effect 
such a result." On the days of grand festi- 
vities, a mUitary band is placed in the front 
gallery of St. l^eter's, where it plays as the 
procession passes along. I had attended the 
ceremony in the morning, and had gone 
away rather indignant, for, after an intro- 
duction in which the strains of the brass in- 
struments, suddenly bursting forth, had pro- 
duced a very elevated impression, there came 
an operatic motive, which was very frivolous 
at such a moment and in such a place. On 
my mentioning this to Baini, he replied: 
"I am always preaching the same thing to 
them. When we are by ourselves, we know 
each other (ci conosciaino!) But, above all, 
the strangers! what can they say to it?" How 
much more neat and graceful such observa- 
tions sounded in Italian than they do in my 
homely German translation, I am painfully 
aware, as I wiite them down. 

Baini cherished a very grateful recollec- 
tion of King Friedrich Wilhelm IV. , whose 
acquaintance he had made when his Majesty 
was Crown-Prince, and of our celebrated 
Bunsen — both had displayed great interest 
and appreciation of music, which Baini re- 
garded as higher than aught else besides. 
He had frequently conducted performances 
of his vooal choir in the Princj's presence. 
The evenings on which these performances 
were held belonged to the exceedingly small 
number of those which Baini had ever spent 
away from home, save when his duties sum- 
moned him to church or chapel. He was 
fond of referring to the cleverness and amia- 
ble disposition of the two men, and it was 
eyidenUy his intiniat« acquaintance with 



Bunsen which had led him to adopt a feel- 
ing of great tolerance towards Protestantism. 
"There is something, however, I do not un- 
derstand," he said, one evening. "Protest- 
ants are good Christians; they reverence the 
Redeemer as we do— how can they be so in- 
different towards the Blessed Virgin? After 
all, she is the mother of God! That is what 
I cannot comprehend." 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary and 
enaiJgetic perseverance with which Baini 
ilad. devoted himself to his historioo-musical 
labors, he took great interest in many things 
most foreign to them. On one occasion I 
opened a book he had just been reading. It 
was a history of the Theatre at Valenciennes. 
"Do you busy yourself with the stage also?" 
I exclaimed, somewhat surprised. "I have 
certainly one of the largest collections of 
works in existence relating to it," he replied, 
"iindl have read them all. The theatre in- 
terests me in the highest degree. " "Do you 
ever go to the theatre?" I inquired, still 
more astonished. "I never set foot in one," 
was his answer. During my stay in Rome I 
directed a small German vocal association, 
composed exclusively of Gei-man artists, 
painters, sculptors and architects. We re- 
solved to give a concert for the Cathedral at 
Cologne, which was then regarded as th». 
symbol of German unity (I had no idea it 
would ever be so near me). With his friend- 
ly good nature, Baini said I ought rather to 
give the concert for the Church of St. Paul 
at Rome, then in course of rebuilding, as 
such an act would gain me many friends in 
that Capitol. In reply to proposals of this 
kind, I brought a "Miserere" by Donizetti, 
which the latter had formerly dedicated to 
the Pope, and which had been sent to Baini 
for him to look through. It was written in 
the most modern style, with an orchestral ac- 
companiment, and was not of the shghtest 
use for the Papal Chapel. "Do you look 
it through again," he said, handing me the 
rose-colored score; "I do not understand 
such music, but it does not strike me as any- 
thing great." I beg pardon of the amiable 
master, Donizetti, but it was an extremely 
insipid production. "Why do you not ded- 
icate something to the Pope? " said Baini to 
me. "Do so; at the worst you will receive 
a large heap of beautiful, and quie mw 
gold pieces, which you can take with y.m 
to Germany." He did not know that no- 
thing is ever carried home from a visit to It- 
aly except golden reminiscences. 

The interior of Baini's abode was remark- 
able for a simplicity and absence of orna- 
ment bordering on poverty— the large rooms 
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alone, where his valuable library was .placed, 
showed that a man oceupying a prominent 
position lived there. The housekeeping was 
conducted by an elderly sister, who some- 
times opened the door for me, and then dis- 
appeared like a shadow. During the winter, 
though the days were extremely cold, there 
was never anything in the shape of a fire, 
but always standing on the table ,was a tole-i 
rably large brazier, at which the old gentle- 
man used to warm his hands. Baini had 
never traveled; the only time he had been 
absent from Borne was, I think, on the occa- 
sion of his making a trip to Bologna. The 
reader will, perhaps, be able to form some 
notion of the energy and endurance Baini 
displayed in the discharge of his duties, 
when I inform him that during the time of 
the French occupation, when the people 
sought, in preference to any others, those 
priests who hM not paid homage to the 
foreigners, Baini frequently sat in the con- 
fessional ■ eighteen hours a day. All his 
books and music, including the invaluable 
collection of Palestrina's works, scored by 
him, he bequeathed to the Minerva Monas- 
tery at Bome, where they will, at any rate, 
be well taken care of — perhaps, too well. 

Baini composed in a variety of styles, 
though his compositions are not numerous. 
A "Miserere" of his is played alternately 
with those of Allegri and Bach, during Pas- 
sion-week, in the Sixtine Chapel. It is an 
effective piece, but it proves how impossible 
it is for any one to- step entirely out of his 
own time. Although Baini lived almost ex- 
clusively in the world of old sacred music, 
having read but little modern music, and, 
perhaps, never having heard any performed, 
if I except that which, so to speak, is wafted 
to us through the atmosphere, the above 
" Miserere," which, so far as style goes, is, 
written in the strictest spirit, contains a num- 
ber of passages revealing the nineteenth cen- 
tury even to a person who is not a musician. 
Baini never referred, however, to his own 
compositions, and the distinguished place 
assigned to his " Miserere " was the result of 
the profound impression produced by it, at 
a rehearsal in the Sixtine choir. Towards 
my attempts in Palestrina's style, the worthy 
man exhibited the most inexorable severity, 
and it was not tUl about the end of the win- 
ter that I succeeded in writing a piece with 
which he was perfectly contented — I have 
presei-ved it as a memento of the pleasant 
days spent in Bome. After my return to 
Germany, I sent Baini a copy of the score of ' 
my Zerslorung Jerusalems, and subsequently 
the scores of Mozart's Requiem and Mass in 
minor, as well as of Beethoven's Mass in C 
major. I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
printing the letters I received from him. on 
the occasion, and I give them in their origi- 
nal text. On every account is it impossible 
for me to translate them. By publishing the 
first letter, I may appear desirous of sound- 
ing my own praises — but I take the step with 
the consciousness tliat all I want is by his 
kind words, too flattering though they are 
for me, to complete the too imperfect picture 
of one I so respect. Here they are: 

'* Pregiatissimo Signore ed amico, final- 
men te per mezzo del Sr Pittore e Bitrat- 

tista ho saputo la di lei dimora in cotesta sua 
patria, onde mi reco a dovere di diriggerle 
questa mia non solo per rin^aziarla del gra^ 
ditissimo dono che mi favori neila Partitura 
del suo Oratorio, La Distruzione di G«rusa- 
lemme, ma eziando per rallegrarmene seoo 
lei avendovi ammirato i belUssimi Cori mag- 



istral! e degni" tanto ' dalle di Lei artistiche 
cognizioni, qUanto del moltissimo genio che 
vi domina per ogni dove. Jo la prcgo in 
nome della buona musica di non lasciare 
oziosi i talenti de' quaU I'ha abbondante- 
mente fornitola generosa man del Creatore, 
ma facendoli fruttare al fine nobile in reso da 
Dio, sottenere col suo esempio e con la sua 
opera ilicadente buon gusto e la quasi perdu- 
"ta-filosofili musicale. 'Tanto oso spertire daU' 
amore, che, quando ho avuto il bene di avvi- 
cinarla, ho costantemente in lei riconosciuto 
per ogni maniera di verita. 

" La supplicoj etc. " 

After the introduction, the second letter 
runs thus: 

" Beniamo alio splendido dono, che mi ha. 
con tanta generositJi favorito, onde farm! am- 
mirare le IjeUezze musicali della Germania 
sagra. H Sig. Marstalla (MarstaUer) Console \ 
di Prussia non era ancor giunto in Boma e 
fu prevenuto dalle di Lei pregiatissima di 
partecipazione: circa la meta di Ottobre e poi 
venuto e per mezzo d'un impiegato dell' Am- 
bascia Austriaca di mia conoscenza mi ha re- 
capitato il di Lei regalo, cioe la Partitura del 
famoso Bequiem di Mozart, la bellissima 
Messa in C molle deUo stesso Autore e la 
Messa del capricoioso Beethoven piena di 
ascenzioni pindariche felicemente condotte. 
La lingrazio sommamente e lamia collezione 
andr^ quindi in poi superba per il dono e per 
la memoria del donatore. La prego, etc. 
" Giuseppe Baini." 

This worthy man died in the year 1844. : 
His death was not merely a heavy loss for. 
the Sixtine Chapel; it was an irreparable one. 
His works and his name will live forever in 
the history of music. 

THE MISSI ON O .g OENIU 5. 

A TALE OP ABT. 



BY MBS. E. F. ELLETT. 



(concluded.) 

The opera of " Leonore " was presented ati 
Pr gue; it met with but indifferent success. . 
At Vienna, however, it c mma ded unbound- 
ed applause. Several alterations had been 
made in it; the composer had wiitten a new 
overture, and the finale of the first act; he 
had suppressed a duo and trio of some im- 
portance, and made other improvements and 
retrenchments. Not small was his triumph: 
at the favorable decision of the Viennese 
public. A new turn seemed to be given to 
his mind; he revolved thoughts of future 
conquests over the same portion of 'the realm 
of art; he no longer questioned his own spir- 
it. It was a crisis in the artist's life, and' 
might have lesulted in his choice of a differ- 
ent career from that in which he has won un-. 
dying fame.. 

Beethoven sat alone in his study; there 
was a light knock at the door. He rejilied 
with a careless "come in," without looking 
up from his work. He was engaged in re- 
vising the last scenes of his opera. 

The visitor walked to the table, and stood 
there a few moments unobserved. Probably 
the artist took him for one of his brothers; 
but on looking up, he started with indescrib- 
able sui-prise. The unknown friend of his 
youth stood beside him. 

" So, you have kept your word," said the 
composer, when he had recovered from his 
fii-st astonishment; " and now I pray you sit 
down, and tell me with whom I have the 



honor of ba-nng < formed 'acf uaintotiiSe in nso 
remarkable a manner." 

" My name is of ro impoirtance, lafi itf rrlay 
or may not provfe known to you," replifed the 
stranger. "I. am your good igenitts, if my 
counsel does you-good;.if tot, 1 wtoifld pre- 
fer to take an obscure place among your dis- . 
appointed friends. " 

There was a'tbne of grave rebuke in what 
his visitor said; ^W perplexed and annoyed 
the artist. It struck him that there was af- 
fectation in this asspinptiou of mystery; and 
he observed coldly: ' . .',,,i; 

" I shall not attempt, of course, to deprive 
you of your incognito; but if you assume it 
for the sake of effect, I would merely give 
you to understand that I am not prone to 
listen to anonymous advice. " 

"Oh, that you would listen," said the 
.stranger, sorrowfully shaking his hdad, " to 
the pleadings of your belter nature !" 

"What do you mean ?" demanded Beetho- 
ven, starting up. 

" Ask your own heart. If that acquit you, 
I have nothing to say. • I leavfe you 'then, to 
the glories of your new career; to .the popu- 
lar applause, to yovu: triumphs, to your re- 
morse. " 

The composer Tfras silent' a' flew moments, 
and appeared agitated. At last he said: "I 
know not yoiir reasons for this mystery, but 
whatever they may be I will honor them. I 
entreat you to speak frankly. You. do not 
approve my present undertaking ?" 

" Frankly, I do ntot. Your genius lies not 
this way:" and he raised some of the leaves 
of the opera music. 

" How know you that ?" aisked'the ai^iat, a 
little mortified. ' ' You, perhaps, despise the 
opera ?" 

"I' do not.' riove it, I honor it; I honor 
the noble creations of those great masters 
who have excelled in it. But you,- my friend, 
are beckoned to a higher, a holier path." 

" How know you that ?" repeated Bee- 
thoven, and this time his voice faltered. 

" Because I know you; because I know the 
aspiration of your genius; because I know 
the misgivings that pursue you in the midst 
of your success; the self-reproach that you 
suffer to be stifled in the clamor of popular 
praise. Even now, in the midst of your tri- 
umph, you are haunted by the consciousness 
that you are not fulfilling the true mission of 
the artist." 

His piercing words were winged with truth 
itself. Beethoven buried his face in Ms 
hands. 

"I once predicted your elevation, your 
world-wide fame," continued the stranger, 
"for I saw you sunk in despondency, and 
knew that your spirit must be aroused — to 
bear up against trial You stand now on the 
verge of a more dreadful abyss. You are in 
danger of making' 'the gratification of yoiir 
own pride, .instead of the fulfiUment of Hea- 
ven's wUl, the aim, the goal of your life's 
efforts. " 

"Oh, never," cried the artist, "with you 
to guide me." 

" 'We shall meet no more. I watched over 
you in boyhood;! have now come from re- 
tirement to give you my last warning; hence- 
forth I shall observe your course in silence. 
And I shall not go unrewarded. I know too 
well the noble spirit that ' burns in your 
breast I You will— yes — ^you wiR fulfill your 
mission; your glory from this time shall rest 
on a basis of immortality. You shall be hail- 
e>i the benefactor of humanity; ftud the spir- 
itual joy you prepare for oUiers shall return 



